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Why Are We Fighting? 


By Fern Lone, Ph.D., Field Worker, Adult Education Office, Cleveland Public Library* 


E could answer the question 
\/ asked by the title simply and 
starkly: it would be enough to 
use for a reply only, “For our existence 
as a free people,” or better, “For the right 
to existence of people on this earth in 
relative freedom.” But that answer is not 
adequate—for the important reason that 
most of us, and probably most of the peo- 
ple with whom we come in contact, do 
not realize its fullest meaning. We have 
been forced to surmount our wish to be 
physically isolated from the battlefields of 
this war, but too many continue in a 
state of psychological and emotional isola- 
tion which must be overcome by a con- 
scious effort. The sense of safe distance, 
of aloofness from the arena, of protection 
by vast expanses of water, is embedded 
deeply in our national consciousness. But 
in spite of this, we still believe compla- 
cently that we know our danger and know 
the implications of our participation in 
this war. Our spiritual position as a peo- 
ple now is comparable to that of the man 
who cried to Christ, “Lord, I believe. 
Help thou mine unbelief!” The road to 
this belief and conviction leads through 
knowledge and intellectual fortification, 
and it is for librarians to provide knowl- 
edge and fortification in as large quan- 
tities as possible, to as many people as can 
be reached. 

Part of the difficulty in attaining a sense 
of realization lies in the enormity of the 
concepts which confront us. The mere 
idea of a global war, for example, seems 
beyond the grasp of the imagination. We 
can think in terms of theaters of war 
without difficulty—theaters where we ex- 
pect the acts mercifully to take place in 


orderly succession, but this war is not like 
that—it is more like a five- or six-ring 
circus, with all the acts going on at the 
same time. The ruthless, completely dis- 
honest, and dishonorable driving force of 
fascist totalitarianism is something we fail 
to comprehend and something with which 
we cope almost with embarrassment. The 
cold, calculating cruelty which has so 
completely mastered one portion of the 
world’s population is the worst thing we 
have ever known; the worst, then multi- 
plied to infinity, which again carries it 
beyond our reach. The whole fascist out- 
look is so diametrically opposed to our — 
own that, again, we can hardly under- 
stand it. In The Nazi Underground in 
South America, Hugo Fernandez Artucio 
quotes, “At times men walk through his- 
tory like travelers in a strange city who 
have nothing in particular to do.” There 
is the danger that this time through which 
we are living, because of its foreignness to 
anything we have ever known or heard of, 
may be one of those periods. 

The books we read can make the his- 
tory through which we are passing less 
like a strange city to an unaccustomed 
traveler, and there are many books cur- 
rent now which can accomplish this orien- 
tation. 

The Japanese Enemy, His Power and 
His Vulnerability, by Hugh Byas, will help 
us take the measure of our antagonist. 
It is a short, simple book, but it conveys 
efficiently the idea that we have an op- 
ponent worthy of every ounce of strength 
and courage we can throw into our pan of 
the scales. It is a good sermon on the 
text, “Despise not thine enemies,” and 
could be read profitably by those who 





* A partial condensation of a paper read at the North Central District meeting of the Ohio Library 
Association on May 8, 1942. 
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still believe—if any still do—that all Ja- 
pan needs is a few bombs dropped on the 
paper roofs of Tokyo. Mr. Byas makes 
two main points in his book: (1) the Japa- 
nese navy did not get into this war until 
it believed it had secured itself and the 
Empire against defeat, and hara-kiri 
played no part in the motivation, and (2) 
the Japanese are not in this to help Hit- 
ler, but to help themselves. 

Another portion of the globe which still 
appears to us in the light of an enigma, 
and with which we have so close a con- 
nection now that we can ill afford to have 
it continue as an enigma, is Russia. Vera 
Micheles Dean in her pamphlet Russia at 
War thoughtfully answers twenty cur- 
rently asked questions about Russia. It 
is brief, compact, and easy reading. 

As to Germany herself, much is being 
written and will be written about that 
nation, but we shall consider at this point 
only two books which have a special fune- 
tion in this process of broadening and 
deepening understanding and getting one’s 
bearings in a strange world. The Azis 
Grand Strategy, edited by Ladislas Fara- 
go, is a compilation of the utterances, 
spoken and written, of the strategists and 
ideologists of Hitler’s regime. In the fore- 
word the publishers say, “This book seeks 
to do more than merely present the Nazi 
theories and dreams of a New Order. If 
the reader is given to understand that 
total war is more than a military episode, 
the Editor will feel that his efforts have 
not been fruitless. Total war involves the 
whole world and every man and woman 
in it. It comprehends the social, political, 
economic, spiritual and psychological or- 
ganization of civilization. Shooting is but 
an incident, an incident that may even be 
dispensed with, if other means of conquest 
are successful.” And we have seen the 
success of these “other means” in the 
cases of the quiet occupations of the Ruhr, 
of Austria, and of Czechoslovakia. A good 
companion book is Pattern of Conquest, 
by J. C. Harsch. Mr. Harsch lived in Ger- 
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many as a foreign correspondent for some 
time, and he saw the reactions of the 
German people to the earlier and later 
phases of the war. He is kinder in his 
attitude toward the people of Germany 
than most current writers are. Harsch 
imaginatively sees the great tragedy of 
the Germans now, and through it the in- 
tensification of the tragedy of the world. 
He sees that by the very way Hitler has 
conquered, he has welded an originally 
reluctant people to agreement with his 
program. They realize the attitude of the 
whole world toward themselves and sense 
that they must either go on to victory 
with Hitler or else with him perish as a 
great nation. 

To go back again to our title: the ad- 
verb WHY has two subtly different mean- 
ings. First, on what account or where- 
fore; and second, for what purpose, or to- 
ward what end. In interpreting the word, 
I have used both meanings. Therefore the 
discussion now falls into two natural parts. 
First, what are the causes of the war as 
several writers see them? And, second, to- 
ward what end are we fighting—is there 
some bright goal out beyond the waves 
of blood through which the world is hav- 
ing to wade, to make this frightful ordeal 
worth the enduring? 

For some time writers on the subject 
of the causes of the war were in fairly 
thorough agreement that the injustices of 
the Treaty of Versailles were the original 
reason for Hitler’s success in Germany, 
and hence, indirectly, of the entire war. 
Vera Micheles Dean is one of these writ- 
ers. In her pamphlet The Struggle for 
World Order, she voices this belief and 
cites also the failure of the League of 
Nations, as the two major causes of Hit- 
ler’s rise and acceptance with acclamation 
by the conquered and humiliated German 
people. This belief has become so general 
that we have come to think of Versailles 
as the point at which we “lost the peace” 
after the last war. 

Currently, there is a great swing in an- 
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other direction. Perhaps it is an inevitable 
swing, but at the same time it is a regret- 
table one. This new feeling is that there 
is something inherent in the German na- 
tional temperament which compels the 
Germans to wage destructive warfare 
at regular intervals spaced only to give op- 
portunity for preparation. 

For example, Hamilton Fish Armstrong, 
in the preface to Thus Speaks Germany, 
writes, “Nazi behavior is not a flash in the 
German pan but the reflex of an old 
strain of endemic barbarism, methodically 
kept alive and developed.” This preface 
is followed by a collection of quotations; 
their avowed purpose is to enable the 
reader to fathom the depths of the soul of 
Germany and to realize why and how the 
German nation has been for the second 
time the cause of a world catastrophe. 
The quotations are almost overwhelming- 
ly convincing. 

H. R. Knickerbocker in Is Tomorrow 
Hitler’s? expresses much the same opinion 
concerning the reasons why we are fight- 
ing. This book gives the questions which 
people have asked Mr. Knickerbocker, and 
the answers he has made, on his lecture 
tours through this country. In the course 
of his travels in Europe, Mr. Knicker- 
bocker interviewed Dr. Jung, the former 
disciple of Freud, and got his analysis 
of Hitler, which is interesting in that it 
coincides so completely with the views of 
Mr. Armstrong: which have just been 
quoted. Dr. Jung told Knickerbocker that 
Hitler is “the loudspeaker which magni- 
fies the inaudible whispers of the German 
soul until they can be heard by the Ger- 
man’s conscious ear. He is the first man to 
tell every German what he has been 
thinking and feeling all along in his 
unconscious about German fate, especially 
since his defeat in the World War, and the 
one characteristic which colors every 
German soul is the typical German in- 
feriority complex, the complex of the 
younger brother, of the one who is al- 
ways a bit late to the feast.” In this kind 
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of thinking of a people as being irrevo- 
cably this or that because of race or 
nationality, I see a danger. Perhaps the 
Nazi racial theories are going to prove 
to be a two-edged sword. Certainly a 
current of thought is starting to flow with 
noticeable swiftness in the direction of 
extermination or serious decimation of the 
Teutons because of characteristics they 
have which are being considered typically 
Teutonic. 

An important book on the present war 
is H. J. Taylor’s Time Runs Out. In it he 
makes the statement that it was not the 
results of Versailles which caused Ger- 
many’s postwar miseries, but rather that 
it was the machinations of Germany’s own 
economists. By purposely inflating her 
currency, he says, Germany accomplished 
three purposes: (1) she got out of paying 
her indemnities, (2) she kept her indus- 
tries, and (3) she regained her markets. 
There is a definite move in the direction 
of attempting to debunk the theory that 
Versailles was the great villain of the 
piece. 

Time Runs Out is not optimistic. It is 
realistic, especially on the question of 
our confidence that we must automatically 
be victorious if only we are good and 
produce steadily. And in the face of 
everything, time is running out; we are in 
the position of working against time, and 
it is not our ally, as we have been mis- 
takenly believing. Time, Taylor believes, 
“is on the side of the weird force for evil 
afoot in Europe and Asia. Time is first on 
the side of decay, and then on the side of 
the Axis.” He is sounding an alarm to 
which we should listen. 

Into the array of great, imponderable, 
and coldly remote causes which lie be- 
hind the impulsion of the United States 
into this conflict, I should like to inject 
another. It is more immediate and it has 
a close human warmth. When we think 
about why we are fighting we cannot help 
but remember that millions of people on 
this earth are suffering cruelly, by delib- 
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erate infliction, and in mute, inglorious 
endurance, without the stimulus of action 
and recognition in battle. I mean the 
Jews, the Czechs, the Poles, the French, 
the Belgians, the Danes, the Norwegians, 
the Jugoslavs, the Greeks—all the people 
who are living behind the iron curtain of 
Nazi-imposed silence. Certainly some- 
where in our thinking about our role in 
the war a large part is being played by our 
wish to see the peoples of the world lib- 
erated from the burden of unnecessary 
cruelty to which they are being subjected. 
Some books have been written, more will 
be written, about this phase of World 
War II. W. R. Deuel, in People under 
Hitler, tells part of this story of the human 
beings involved in the greatest tragedy of 
modern times. He concentrates mainly on 
the German people. In Under the Iron 
Heel, Lars Moén dispassionately tells the 
story of what is happening in Belgium 
since its infiltration by the conquerors. 

The Sixth Column is a compilation of 
articles by reliable writers like Jan Mas- 
aryk, Mme. Paderewski, and others equal- 
ly trustworthy concerning the Nazi occu- 
pation of their countries and the treat- 
ment which is being meted out to the 
natives of those countries. The story is 
the same everywhere—unjust punish- 
ment, complete control, deprivation, mass 
executions, closing of the schools, starva- 
tion. We know that Hitler’s plan for his 
world includes the cutting off of education 
from the subject peoples. In his essay 
Masaryk describes this plan as already 
operating in Czechoslovakia. The schools 
are closed for a week now and a week 
then, he says, to celebrate this or that 
German victory. Some are closed entire- 
ly because the schools are allowed no 
coal for heating. In summer the school- 
rooms are used to lodge the Strength 
Through Joy tourists from Germany. Yet 
—and here is the hopeful note—the teach- 
ers carry on. 

Reading like this should release in us a 
great wish to see this cruelty stopped—a 
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wish to liberate, not to retaliate in kind 
and avenge, for that would only set the 
vicious circle in motion again. 

We come now to the consideration of 
the second interpretation of the word 
WHY; that is, Toward what end are we 
fighting? There have been newspaper 
comments and senatorial pronouncements 
made prolifically in the direction of ad- 
vising us not to think of anything now 
except the actual winning of the war. This 
is too shortsighted a view to be seriously 
accepted by reasonable people. Our op- 
ponents have a definite, dynamic end to- 
ward which they are fighting. So should 
we have, and so have we, I believe, even 
though it cannot be so easily expressed in 
physical terms. 

Douglas Miller, in You Can’t Do Busi- 
ness with Hitler, parts the curtains to give 
us a glimpse of what the world might be 
like if Hitler succeeds in realizing his plan 
for the future. First of all, the British 
Empire would be destroyed, naturally, 
since any other power on the European 
continent besides the German could not 
be brooked. The Nazis have means of 
weakening and decimating a population: 
we have seen their methods at work 
against the Jews and against the Poles. 
A system of economic servitude would be 
instituted: we have all read about the 
Hitlerian idea of a master and slave race 
with, of course, the Jews extinct and hav- 
ing no place in either. The currency ex- 
change would be manipulated and regu- 
lated—as it already is being regulated as 
between Germany and the conquered 
states—so as to allow the Herrenvolk 
to buy the products of a satellite state at 
a cheaper rate than the natives of that 
state are allowed. 

Culturally, too, there would be the divi- 
sion into master and slave groups. Schools 
would not go beyond the elementary 
grades for the subject races. The people 
would be kept completely ignorant of 
controversial political questions, there 
would be no popular discussion; the slave 
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peoples would live in the aridity of an 
intellectual and cultural desert. We can 
realize—if our imaginations are bigenough 
—what this could mean. Exact scientific 
and technical knowledge would die out 
among the slave peoples and there would 
be a dark age even darker than the one 
we know through history—darker because 
it would have been purposely and will- 
fully imposed. This is happening already. 
When a delegation from one of the occu- 
pied countries waited on the German sec- 
retary of state, Mr. K. H. Frank, and re- 
quested that the universities and colleges 
of that country be reopened, Frank re- 
plied, “If the war is won by England, you 
will open your schools yourselves. If Ger- 
many wins, an elementary school of five 
grades will be enough for you.” 

That is one kind of future which is be- 
ing planned but which we are not plan- 
ning. We have no comparably systematic 
blueprint, and perhaps we can have none, 
although we, the mass of the people, would 
like desperately to have one. We would 
like to have some omniscient prophet rise 
up and say to us, “After the war, things 
will be thus and so. We shall have this 
or that to look forward to. There will be 
no more want; there will be no more suf- 
fering; there will be a great peace, a pax 
humana, and the lion will lie down with 
the lamb.” Unfortunately, even if some- 
one did tell us that, we would have no 
right to believe him. This is one of those 
periods in history when, to questions about 
the future, we are destined to get dusty 
answers ‘in spite of our eagerness for 
certainties. 

However, we do have aims and ideals 
which we hope to achieve with victory. 
They are quite different from those of our 
antagonists, less specific, less selfish, and 
definitely in an American Bill of Rights 
tradition. Our aims have been embodied 
in the Atlantic Charter. You remember 
the conditions of peace which Roosevelt 
outlined there: 


(1) Freedom of speech and expression— 
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everywhere in the world. 


(2) Freedom of religious worship—every- 
where in the world. 


(3) Freedom from want, through eco- 
nomic understanding—everywhere in 
the world. 


(4) Freedom from fear, through world- 
wide reduction of armaments— 
everywhere in the world. 

That fourfold reiteration of the words, 
everywhere in the world, tolls the knell 
of our isolationism, when peace comes, as 
well as now. 

Those are our aims, and they are great 
and worthy ones; I believe that they are 
what we are fighting for. I should be 
willing to accept these as that bright goal 
which lies out beyond the waves of blood 
and tears which threaten to engulf us, if 
we could only realize it. 

Some of the plans which have been sug- 
gested in books as means of attaining the 
ends we seek seem as far from us now as 
the snows of yesteryear. However, there 
are others which have been written to suit 
the times; they may be recommended, 
with always the thought in mind that to- 
morrow, or next week, or very soon, the 
kaleidoscope will turn again and a new 
configuration will appear and call for new 
treatises and new understanding. 

The most brilliant treatment, so far, of 
the whole question of what we can look 
forward to is Raoul de Roussy de Sales’s 
Making of Tomorrow. The title is descrip- 
tive—only the existing ingredients which 
go into the making of the future are given 
as they are, not as they should be or may 
be. The main body of the book is devoted 
to careful definitions of the forces and 
tendencies abroad in the world: the forces 
of nationalism, of collectivism, of absolute 
pacifism. The too-seldom defined term 
democracy is discussed and made clear 
according to the writer’s lights, and his 
definition is acceptable. He sees the strug- 
gle in which we are engaged as a fight 
between two conceptions of life which 
cannot be reconciled, and America’s role 
as the most important and determining one 
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in deciding the outcome. He says that 
the “American desire to utilize this war 
as a means of transforming the world into 
something better is one of the main rea- 
sons why the entrance of the United States 
into the war has had such far-reaching 
psychological consequences. The outside 
world has for a long time been consider- 
ably more conscious than the Americans 
themselves that there is literally no sal- 
vation for Western civilization without 
positive leadership and inspiration from 
America.” It will be the role of our coun- 
try to plan for the Europe of tomorrow, 
for the world of tomorrow, because Eu- 
rope today is too exhausted to do so. Raoul 
de Roussy de Sales has no blueprint to 
offer us—no plans for economic blocs, for 
federal unions, or anything like them. He 
says that the purpose of this war “cannot 
be anything else but to make democracy 
work, because in the word democracy is 
contained the best of two thousand years 
of human effort towards a better world.” 
Without democracy, without its victory, 
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there will be nothing to come out of this 
struggle but chaos and death. 

I should like to end with the same quo- 
tation from Rebecca West’s Black Lamb 
and Grey Falcon with which de Roussy 
de Sales concludes his book: 

My civilization must not die. It need 
not die. My national faith is valid. . . I 
know that the English are as unhealthy 
as lepers compared with perfect health 
. .. but they are on the side of life, they 
love justice, they hate violence, and they 
respect the truth. It is not always so 
when they deal with India or Burma, but 
that is not their fault, it is the fault of 
Empire, which makes a man own things 
outside his power to control. But among 
themselves, in dealing with things within 
their reach, they have learned some part 
of the Christian lesson that it is our dis- 
position to crucify what is good, and that 
we must therefore circumvent our bar- 
barity. This measure of wisdom makes 
it right that my civilization should not 
perish. 


And Rebecca West’s civilization is, after 
all, largely—not wholly—our civilization, 
too, and it must not perish. 
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West, Resecca, pseud. Black lamb and grey 
falcon. 1941. 2v. set, Viking, $7.50. 


1942. 333p. 





A. L.A. Books and Pamphlets 


Listed in The Booklist, Volume 38 


Administering Library Service in the Elementary 
School. Gardiner & Baisden. $2.25 Jan. 1, “42, p.151 
A.L.A. Rules for Filing Catalog Cards. Hiss, ed. $2.00 June 1, “42, p.361 


Basic Book Collection for High Schools 
Joint Committee, A.L.A., N.E.A., N.C.T.E. Boyd, ed. $2.00 April 15, “42, p.301 


Catalogers’ and Classifiers’ Yearbook No. 10. $1.25 Jan. 15, '42, p.171 
Choice of Editions. Carlson. 75c May 15, ‘42, p.341 
Educational Motion Pictures and Libraries. McDonald. $2.75 March 15, ‘42, p.245 
Library Classification for Public Administration 

Materials. Glidden & Marchus. $6.00 March 1, ‘42, p.238 
Organization and Administration of Library Service 

to Children. Lacas. $1.25 Feb. 1, °42, p.183 
Small Public Library; Organization, Administration, 

Service. Moshier & LeFevre. $1.50 May 15, “42, p.341 


Suggestions for a Trade Union Library. Pell & Stibitz. 25c Feb. 1, "42, p.199 


PUBLICATIONS FOR THE COMMITTEE ON LIBRARY COOPERATION 
WITH LATIN AMERICA 


Books of Latin American Interest in Public Libraries 
of the U. S. Haygood & others. (No. 4) 50c May 15, “42, p.3 


’ 


Books on Latin American History. Finney. (No. 3) 75c May 15, 42 


p-322 
Distribution of Scholarly Journals of the U. S. in 
Latin America. Haygood & others. (No. 2) 50c May 15, °42, p.322 


ees Booklist Reprints and Supplement: Es 

China, Books for Children and Young People. 

Horton. 25 copies, 75¢ March 1, "42 
The Far East. Borg. 25¢ April 1, “42, Part Il 
Postwar Planning. Brown. 25 copies, 75¢ May 1, °42 
Religious Values and the Democratic Faith. 

Tead. 25 copies, 75¢ April 1, “42 
Toward Understanding China. Hummel. 25 copies, 75c¢ Jan. 1, '42 


Training for War. Hart. 25c June 15, “42, Part II 


American Library Association Chicago 
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20,000 heart-beats are saved when 
@ person rests for 24 hours thus 
conserving his energy to fight sick- 
ness more effectively. 


WONDERS OF THE HEART 


The pictorial diagram above is one of a spectacular 
group showing the “Wonders of the Heart”, in the latest edi- 


tion of THE WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA. 


Do you know that this little “engine” of yours usually 


beats at the rate of 100,000 times in a single day? 


That in twelve hours it generates enough energy to 
lift a tank car of 65 tons one foot from the ground? 

That from it, the blood circulates through about 
12,000 miles of bloodways, a distance as great as from New 
York to Hong Kong by way of the Panama Canal? 

These and millions of other facts are found in the 
fascinating pages of the Silver Anniversary Edition of THE 
WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA—the largest and most distin- 


guished edition of this encyclopedia ever published. Ask to 


see a set on approval. 


WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA 


THE QUARRIE CORPORATION - 35 EAST WACKER DRIVE> CHICAGO 








